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David B. Sears, Pioneer in the Development of 
the Water Power of the Mississippi River 



Biographical Sketch of David B. Sears, Pioneer in the 

Development and Utilization of the Water Power of 

the Mississippi and Its Tributaries — Compiled 

Mainly from Data Supplied by His Son, 

David Sears, of Sears, Illinois. 



David Benton Sears was the first to use the waters of the 
Mississippi to generate power. 

Although reared a farmer, he was quick to realize the need 
of manufactories to supply the necessities of the early settlers 
of the Mississippi Valley, who were isolated from eastern 
sources by great distance and inadequate transportation facil- 
ities. There was, too, the native timber to be converted into 
lumber, and the corn and wheat of the pioneers to be ground, 
and the wool carded to supply shelter, food and raiment. Mr. 
Sears' natural mechanical and constructive talent led him to 
turn his attention at a very early date to supplying these 
needs. His first venture in water power development was on 
the Mississippi at Moline, Illinois. But before the close of 
his career he had to do with the development of twelve differ- 
ent projects, scattered all the way from St. Anthony Falls, 
to Houston, Texas, as well as with quite a number and variety 
of manufacturing institutions, several of which have devel- 
oped to mammoth proportions, and international importance. 

Mr. Sears was very optimistic. His faith in the future of 
the West, and especially the locality of his first efforts as a 
manufacturer, was unbounded. He was called visionary and 
a dreamer, but subsequent developments have shown that he 
was simply in advance of his time. 
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The power at Moline, which was his first, has been improved 
by the Government and the Moline Water Power Company, 
jointly, until it is second only to the Keokuk water power. 
It now generates all the electricity used to furnish power and 
light at the great Eock Island arsenal, and furnishes, also, a 
large amount of the current used for electric car lines and 
other purposes. 

The water power on Eock Eiver at Sears has been con- 
verted into a hydro-electric plant by T. B. and S. S. Davis, 
and furnishes the current to operate an interurban line from 
Davenport to Muscatine, in Iowa, and other purposes. 

The power at St. Anthony Falls drives some of the largest 
flour mills in the world. Many other of the enterprises with 
which Mr. Sears was identified in pioneer days still continue 
to demonstrate the soundness of his judgment and to perpet- 
uate his memory. 

The factory district of Moline is built upon the land ac- 
quired by Mr. Sears on his arrival at that place, and which 
embraces many acres of the largest and most important man- 
ufacturing establishments in the country. 

David Benton Sears, the second child of Joseph Sears and 
his wife, Sarah Pitts, was born at the town of Lima, Living- 
ston County, New York, April 26, 1804. His great grand- 
father Sears was one of the three Sears brothers, who came 
from England and settled in Massachusetts. The Pitts family 
were among the very early settlers of Honeoye Valley in 
western New York, where the family lived until the outbreak 
of the War of 1812. Of David's five sisters, three grew to 
maturity: Mary Jackson Williams, Deborah Pitts Lee, and 
Bebecca Wood, wife of the late Timothy Wood, of Moline. 
Two younger sisters, together with his only brother, Chaun- 
<sey, were drowned in the Scioto Eiver in the family's flight 
from the Indians to Fort Erie in 1812. 

When David was seven years old, his family removed from 
New York to the Scioto Valley, Ohio, making the journey by 
wagon and driving their cattle. They had no sooner begun to 
clear up a farm there, than Indian attacks forced them to 
abandon their newly made home, their stock and household 
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effects, and flee with other settlers to the protection of the fort. 

David's brother and the two sisters mentioned before, were 
drowned while crossing the Scioto River, when their boat 
floated under an overhanging tree and was capsized. They 
lost all of their provisions and their most cherished heirlooms, 
including some silver spoons brought from England by 
David's great-grandfather. With what little money they had 
the father purchased a cow and more provisions, and the 
remainder of the journey was made on foot. 

At one of the stops on this trip David displayed the force 
of character which marked him later as a man. While the 
settlers were eating their meal a lookout announced the ap- 
proach of Indians. They promptly barricaded themselves 
as best they could behind a fallen tree. David was missing, 
but his sister finally located him behind a large tree, calmly 
eating his porridge. She was not able to make him leave his 
place, for he obstinately announced his intention of finishing 
his porridge, if the Indians killed him. 

The Sears family remained at Fort Erie, within hearing 
of Perry's cannon, until peace was declared. Immediately 
afterwards they made themselves a home on a farm at Clarks- 
field, Ohio, near Norwalk, in Huron County, where David's 
sister Rebecca was born. They lived there for two years, 
when the father, Joseph Sears, traded his home for cattle, 
and removed to Shawneetown, Illinois, about 1816, where he 
again engaged in farming. 

David grew strong and hearty, and at seventeen determined 
to get an education. He decided to return to his mother's 
people, the Pitts, who were wealthy and influential in New 
York. He wrapped his spare clothing in a bundle, worked 
his passage on a flat-boat to New Orleans, went from there 
to New York by sailing vessel, and walked to Honeoye. Here 
he worked for his board, and went to school for four months, 
which constituted a school year. Schools in those days were 
built by public contribution, and a tuition fee of three or four 
dollars a month was charged each pupil. Though this was all 
the schooling David ever had, yet, by dint of hard study at 
night when he became a man grown, he had acquired an edu- 
cation very much superior to the majority. 
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He returned to southern Illinois in time to put in crops and 
spent the winter following in building a flat-boat and packing 
pork. As soon as the ice went out of the Ohio, he embarked 
with his farm produce on the flat-boat and started on a trad- 
ing expedition, visiting Natchez, Memphis, New Orleans, and 
other places. He was the youngest trader on the river. 

At New Orleans he disposed of what remained of his cargo, 
sold his boat and returned home, to repeat the trip the fol- 
lowing year. 

On these expeditions he had ample opportunity to enter 
the slave traffic, but this was contrary to his principles and 
those of his father, neither of whom owned slaves. 

At the age of nineteen, David married Melinda Stokes of 
Shawneetown. To them six children were born, four of whom 
grew to maturity. After his marriage he spent most of his 
time improving the farm he had pre-empted near Shawnee- 
town, the patent to which was signed by President Andrew 
Jackson, and is still in possession of the family. 

Joseph Sears died at Shawneetown in 1828, about six years 
after David's marriage. 

The death of David's wife in 1833 left him a family of small 
children. He soon afterwards married Delila Caldwell, a 
native of Kentucky, who became the mother of eight children. 
In the summer of 1836, Mr. Sears sold his land at Shawnee- 
town, consisting of some four hundred acres, and driving five 
hundred head of cattle, came overland to the present site of 
Moline, where there were but three houses. His family and 
household effects followed by steamboat, via Cairo. 

As he reached the southern bluff of Rock River, before ford- 
ing at the site of Camden Mills, now Milan, he was moved to 
exclaim at the Eden-like country that spread before him. He 
said afterwards that he found here excellent blue grass and 
prairie grass, abundance of good timber, building rock, lime- 
stone and sand, hills covered with a great assortment of wild 
fruit, berries and nuts, and underlaid with coal. The streams 
were filled with fish and every hollow tree was filled with 
honey. For example, one tree near where the present Swedish 
Lutheran Church in Moline now stands, yielded two hundred 
pounds. 
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When Mr. Sears arrived he found an abundance of blue 
grass, said to have been started by the Indians from seed they 
brought from Canada. Cattle were fattened on this grass to 
supply Fort Armstrong with beef. 

Immediately on his arrival Mr. Sears bought of Michael 
Bartlett a strip of land opposite the island of Rock Island, 
beginning at the present line between the cities of Bock Island 
and Moline, and extending along the Mississippi to the pres- 
ent factory of the Moline Wagon Company, for which he paid 
$1,600. When his family, including his mother and younger 
sister, his wife and six children arrived, they occupied the 
house on this property. The next year he built a new home, 
about 300 feet northeast of the Moline Wagon Company's of- 
fice, on land he had acquired from Joel Wells. This house 
faced the river as well as the stage road to Stephenson, the 
old guide-post being one hundred feet west of the house, on 
the north side of the road. This typical frontier house, a 
drawing of which from memory is herewith produced, was of 
hewn logs, about twenty by thirty feet in size, one and one- 
half stories high, with a lean-to on the south side. There were 
two rooms down stairs, the one on the east having an enor- 
mous fireplace. To the positive knowledge of Mr. Sears' son, 
there was no lock on this house until fifteen years afterwards. 
Literally, the latch-string always hung out. 

The present generation will be surprised to know how many 
this house frequently held. Besides Mr. Sears 9 family of nine 
and at least two hired men, there were often three or four tran- 
sient families in the house over night. They cooked their pro- 
visions before the big fireplace and slept on the floor. Mr. 
Sears never refused assistance or hospitality to anyone. 

In 1838 Mr. Sears began the construction of the dam be- 
tween the Illinois main shore and the north shore of the Island 
of Rock Island. This dam was located at the north end of 
the present Fifteenth street in Moline. He also built flumes 
and foundations for a sawmill, with a flouring mill in the upper 
story, and an additional mill for carding wool. A flume ex- 
tended down the river, parallel to the south shore, some two 
or three hundred feet. He used this flume to convey water 
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to create a power for a large flouring mill built later, and the 
machine shop and foundry used in after years for furniture 
and plow factories, respectively. By this time he had gained 
title to about 1,160 acres of land, beginning at the present east 
line of the city of Rock Island, and extending along the river 
about a mile and three-quarters. 

Mr. Sears now began to fear that in the construction of this 
dam and these mills he had mapped out more than he could 
capitalize, although his credit was practically unbounded. 

An incident during these early construction days furnishes 
an example of the hearty support accorded him by represen- 
tative men of the country. Some forty odd business and pro- 
fessional men of Rock Island presented themselves early one 
morning, prepared to work all day for Mr. Sears. They car- 
ried lumber and other building material, and assisted in the 
actual work of construction in every possible way. Among 
these men were Jefferson Boggus, Charles Shellhammer, Hib- 
bard Moore, George Mixter, Dr. P. Gregg, William L. Lee, 
E. P. Reynolds, John Thompson, Henry Powers, Nazareth 
Reynolds, Lemuel Andrews, E. Whistler, William Bell and 
John W. Spencer. There was no mention made of compensa- 
tion for these services ; but, when Mr. Sears ' flouring mill was 
fully in operation, he sent each of these men a barrel of flour. 

Mr. Sears ' first sawmill cut native timber for local use only. 
One of his largest customers was Captain John Holt, who 
started the first boat-yard on the upper Mississippi, in 1841. 
It extended from the present Twenty-fourth street west to 
about Twentieth street. The native timber was soon ex- 
hausted, and Mr. Sears began cutting pine logs. His market 
then extended by raft to points down the river, and by flat-boat 
to Davenport, and from these points and the mill, by teams, 
to all surrounding counties, on both sides of the Mississippi. 
Teaming was mostly by oxen, of which Mr. Sears owned 
many, and among them was a large female buffalo which had 
been captured when quite young near Cedar Rapids, and which 
readily took the place of an ox. This animal Mr. Sears sold 
to the showman, P. T. Barnum. 

When his undertakings had reached the point where he was 
able to see that he could not alone carry them to completion, he 
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took as equal partners, John W. Spencer and Spencer H. 
White. Together these men laid out the town of Moline, which 
was named by Mr. Sears. 

In 1839 and 1840 he built what was known as the big mill, 
the largest flouring mill on the Mississippi, north of St. Louis. 
The following year he went into partnership with James 
Furges in a foundry and machine shop ; and after its dissolu- 
tion, Mr. Furges took as a partner S. W. Wheelock. They 
afterwards converted the foundry and machine shop into a 
paper mill. 

Spencer H. White had erected a sawmill on the north end 
of the first dam. He afterwards made shingles, lath and bar- 
rel staves there. About this time the first furniture factory 
was started in Moline by Mr. Palmer. Mr. Sears extended a 
shaft from his foundry to furnish Mr. Palmer power. This 
shaft was still further extended for the use of John Deere, the 
plow maker. From this small beginning has resulted the pres- 
ent sixty million dollar Deere corporation. 

Mr. Sears constructed another dam from the north shore 
of the island of Eock Island to a little island of about two 
acres in extent, then known as Benham's Island, which was the 
property of Mr. Sears, and which now forms a part of the dike 
between the present steamboat canal and the main river. He 
built another sawmill on the island of Eock Island, at the south 
end of this dam and, later, added to it a planing machine (the 
first one north of St. Louis), a shingle mill, a lath mill and a 
furniture factory. On the north shore of Benham's Island, 
Mr. Sears improved a steamboat landing, and built a ware- 
house for the use of boats. This was the only landing near 
Moline, and one of the most important on this section of the 
river. It was then the principal coaling point. 

In March, 1844, the postmaster-general created a postoffice 
at the town of Moline. Mr. Sears was appointed postmaster, 
to which position he succeeded himself several times. 

In September, 1840, he bought three adjoining tracts of land 
in Scott County, Iowa Territory, which comprised the site of 
the present town of Bettendorf. For twenty acres of this 
land he paid Andrew Hyde thirty-five dollars. All of this land 
he sold to Mr. Brunson in 1847. 
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During the winter of 1844 Mr. Sears ground at the big mill 
on the main shore eight or ten thousand barrels of flour, which 
he shipped the next spring to St. Louis. Not finding a satis- 
factory market there, he ordered it forwarded to New 
Orleans, and then by advice of commission merchants, again 
forwarded it to Boston, where it was sold as damaged flour, 
and a draft for three thousand dollars drawn on Mr. Sears 
for the balance. The whole proceeds lacked this amount of 
paying charges. The total loss of this flour and the three 
thousand dollars, added to his previous indebtedness for 
wheat and barrels, and the fact that at the same time Mr. 
Garnsey, United States land agent at Dixon, Illinois, whose 
security Mr. Sears was, failed to the extent of $13,000, to- 
gether with the failure of a local merchant, for whom he had 
endorsed, forced Mr. Sears to make a loan and to pledge all 
his property as security. This loan was secured from his 
cousins, the Pitts brothers, and another cousin, Mrs. Gilbert, 
all of New York. 

In 1847 they foreclosed without process and took his prop- 
erty, which they held and operated for about five years. At 
the end of this time he made a settlement by which he received 
about half of the property, the creditors taking the Moline 
property, including the water power, mills and real estate on 
the main land, Mr. Sears receiving a certain amount of money, 
some live stock and the property on the island of Rock Island 
and Benham's Island. 

Through 1845 and 1846 Scott County, Iowa, and Henry and 
Rock Island counties in Illinois were settling rapidly. Scott 
County was settled largely by Germans, most of them bringing 
with them a little money and all of them much energy and 
honesty. Mr. Sears had in his employ a very intelligent man, 
Henry Dietz, who went among these early German settlers 
and sold them the lumber for their first houses and barns, 
giving them a year's time for payment. One fall Mr. Sears 
started out on foot to collect money from these farmers, which 
he in turn paid to his creditors in St. Louis, making the jour- 
ney as far as Keokuk on foot. 

Mr. Brunson, previously referred to, who settled where Bet- 
tendorf, Iowa, now is, was one of a party of pioneers which 
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met at Mr. Sears' house in the early forties. Being asked to 
give his views of the future prospects of this locality, he said : 
"Mr. Sears is called visionary by many people. They say he 
is fifty years ahead of the times, but I say the people are fifty 
years behind the times." Mr. Brunson gave it as his opinion 
that this locality enjoyed more natural advantages than any 
place he knew, and went on to predict great things for the 
future. He said: "I expect some of my children will see a 
railroad running from Lake Michigan to the Mississippi 
Eiver, and there will be no better place to strike the river than 
near Moline ; and I expect some of my children to see a bridge 
built across the Mississippi Eiver here, and people walking 
and driving across the bridge from Illinois to Iowa. I expect 
my grandchildren to see the day when there will be fifty thou- 
sand people within the hearing of a bell placed on the lower 
end of the island of Rock Island.' ' (Two of Mr. Branson's 
children are still living.) 

Mr. Brunson, like Mr. Sears, seemed to see with prophetic 
vision what was beyond the conception of most of the pioneers, 
as the following incident shows. 

Some time after this at a meeting held in Rock Island to 
further the railroad from Lake Michigan to the river, nearly 
every representative man in the county was present and 
nearly all seemed in favor of the scheme. The chairman re- 
quested a certain professional man to give his views. This 
man was very able and intelligent, and one of the best orators 
in the country. He called the project a visionary scheme. He 
said: "There is not a man living who will ever see the day 
that a railroad as proposed would pay for the axle grease used 
on the cars. Railroads remain for a future generation to 
enjoy." 

If you should ask what induced such men as Timothy Wood, 
Jonathan Huntoon, George Stephens, S. W. Wheelock, John 
Deere, S. H. White, D. C. Dimmock, J. M. Gould, and a score of 
other representative men to locate in Moline, — men who estab- 
lished institutions which became, and some of which still are, 
among the greatest in the State and Nation, — we would say, 
D. B. Sears. Each one of them as he located, became an ally 
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of Mr. Sears in promoting the prosperity of the locality. All 
desirable immigrants were invited to remain whether they had 
means or not, and every help was extended to them. Unde- 
sirables were urgently invited to move on. In this way the 
sentiment of local pride in the quality of its citizens took the 
place of law to a great extent, and, as like attracts like, the 
list of desirable citizens continued to increase, and the title 
of " Proud Moline" was justly applied. 

Mr. Sears maintained ferries across both the Mississippi 
and Eock Rivers. A moderate fee was charged the general 
public, but those going to and from Moline to trade with any 
of her merchants were passed free. 

The first two years, during the period that the Pitts broth- 
ers held his property, Mr. Sears occupied his time in working 
for them, also by superintending the construction of a brick 
block foundry and machine shop and other buildings for N. B. 
Buford, on First avenue, between Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
streets in Rock Island. 

In the spring of 1852 Mr. Sears was appointed by the sur- 
veyor-general of Iowa to run a boundary line between the 
State of Iowa and the Territory of Minnesota, which it was 
estimated would require two years. He was promised a re- 
ward of one dollar a day for unexpired time for each man if 
the line were completed within one year. They passed only 
one town, a Scandinavian settlement, after leaving the Missis- 
sippi. The survey was finished late in the fall of the same 
year. Mr. Sears then sold his outfit at Dubuque, made a settle- 
ment with the Government, received his bonus and his dis- 
charge. 

Mr. Sears was always greatly interested in live stock. 
While living at Shawneetown, he raised cattle bred from Eng- 
lish stock, improved by animals bought of Henry Clay and 
Louis Saunders of Kentucky of the importation of 1817. 
About 1854, Mr. Sears bought of Charles Buford five head of 
cattle, whose ancestors were imported from Kentucky in 1848 
by N. B. Buford, and after that, bought, sold and exhibited 
every year, including the first Scott County, Iowa, Fair, held 
in 1856. 
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Mr. Sears contributed five hundred dollars and otherwise 
assisted in establishing the first Rock Island County Agricul- 
tural Society in 1857. 

Mr. Sears was strictly a temperate man and church member 
from early manhood. He first joined the Methodist Church, 
but later affiliated with the Congregational Church. In politics 
he was an Old Line Whig and at the death of that party, 
helped organize the Republican Party. He was a very strong, 
healthy man, six feet, without his shoes, and weighed 200 
pounds. He was a tireless and courageous worker, and par- 
ticularly efficient in water-power development and construc- 
tion work. 

Mr. Sears petitioned Congress to grant him sufficient land 
on the Island of Rock Island to secure the improvements he 
had made, on the grounds that by damming the two smaller 
channels of the river, he had vastly improved navigation in the 
main channel. Mr. Sears had the assistance of such men as 
Stephen A. Douglas and John Q. Cook, whose letter to Presi- 
dent Pierce on the matter is still in possession of the family. 
The result was that Congress passed the bill, allowing Mr. 
Sears to pre-empt fifty-seven acres at $1.25 an acre. This 
tract and the tract granted on like terms to Colonel Davenport, 
in consideration of his services as Indian agent, was the only 
land on the island to which the Government ever gave title. 

In 1853 Mr. Sears formed a partnership with Timothy Wood 
in the sawmill and logging business on Cunningham Creek, a 
tributary to Black River in Wisconsin. At this mill the larger 
logs were sawed into cants from six to ten inches thick, to per- 
mit their going over shoals in the creek. This timber was 
caught in booms at the mouth of Black River and made into 
rafts. This timber was re-sawed at Moline into flooring and 
all kinds of building lumber. The partnership existing be- 
tween Mr. Sears and Mr. Wood lasted three or four years, at 
which time Mr. Sears entered into co-partnership with Tim- 
othy Wood, Jonathan Huntoon and George Stephens, to man- 
ufacture lumber and furniture at his mill on the north side of 
the island of Rock Island, on the Benham Island dam. Mr. 
Sears sold his interest in this business to his partners in 1857, 
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the firm being known thereafter as Stephens & Wood. They 
continued in business there until the Government took their 
property for military purposes. 

About 1856 Mr. Sears bought the undivided one-third in- 
terest in the undeveloped water-power at St. Anthony's Falls 
and sixty acres of land adjoining the falls on the west side, 
now within the site of Minneapolis. At that time the town 
of St. Anthony on the east side of the river had a population of 
about three hundred and boasted three or four general stores, 
whose principal business was supplying lumbermen. The 
country west of the river was very sparsely settled. Mr. Sears 
was very anxious to improve this water-power, but one of his 
partners objected, whereupon Mr. Sears sold his interest to 
the late Governor Washburn, and immediately bought of A. C. 
Tuttle the site of Minnetonka City at the outlet of Minne- 
tonka Lake, twelve miles from Minneapolis. Here he laid out 
a town, built a dam, sawmill and furniture factory, taking as 
partners Henry Shaw, L. W. Eastman and Nathan Atwood. 
Together they built a store, a hotel and several residences. 
When the business was well under way, he left his partners 
in charge and returned to Moline. They sent for him two 
years later to come and wind up the business, having made a 
complete failure of it. They had obligated themselves to pay 
large sums of money on one year's time, with interest at the 
rate of two per cent per month. Mr. Sears paid all the debts 
and sold the property, suffering a loss of $40,000. 

About this time he built a flouring mill on Benham's Island 
and operated it about two years, at the end of which time he 
left his two oldest sons in charge of the mill and other busi- 
ness and enlisted in the army, being immediately appointed 
quartermaster of the Twenty-seventh Illinois Infantry, com- 
manded by General N. B. Buford. Mr. Sears was later ap- 
pointed post commissary, which position he held until the 
close of the war. 

During his absence the Government established the arsenal 
on the island of Eock Island, and when he was mustered out 
of the army he returned to Moline to settle with the Govern- 
ment for his property on Eock Island, which had been con- 
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demned and appraised by three army officers appointed by the 
Secretary of War. The appraisement of this property, in- 
cluding the mill, water-power, large warehouse and several 
residences, amounted to $153,000, which was less than the im- 
provements had cost him, but protests were of no avail and he 
was compelled to accept what had been awarded. 

His next venture was to purchase a five hundred acre farm 
at Cleveland, Henry County, Illinois, also some three hundred 
acres on both sides of Rock River, near Calona. 

In the spring of 1857, Mr. Sears began to buy land at the 
present site of the town of Sears, at Rock River, near its 
mouth. This land included the upper end of Big Island, Van- 
druff's Island and Hake's Island, as well as some land on the 
north side of the main river, in all about five hundred acres. 
Some of this property he did not really want, but purchased 
it to get rid of undesirable characters, in many cases paying 
much more than it was worth. 

At this time the wagon road now known as Ninth street 
road, was the only highway between Rock Island and the coun- 
try south, including Sears and Milan. This road was almost 
impassable for a loaded team, on account of sloughs near 
Rock Island and deep sand the remainder of the way. Mr. 
Sears contributed $1,500, James Johnston, $500, and the city 
of Rock Island contracted with E. P. Reynolds to grade and 
macadamize it. 

In 1867 and 1868 Mr. Sears and his sons built a flouring 
mill and dam on Rock River at Sears. At that time this mill 
was one of the largest in the State. About four years later he 
sold his interest in the mill to his sons, who operated it until 
it was destroyed by fire in 1888. In 1873 Mr. Sears built a 
dam and flouring mill for Y. Stokes at Cleveland on Rock 
River, placing in this mill the machinery from the old mill on 
Benham's Island, which he repurchased from the Government. 

In 1847, Mr. Sears built a dam at Linden, Illinois, on Rock 
River. In 1876 he built a dam and constructed a long dyke at 
Ottumwa, Iowa. In 1877 he built a dam and excavated a canal 
between three and four miles long at Tama City, Iowa. In 
1878 he had a contract for a water-power at Red Oak, Iowa, 
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and the same year built water-works at Joplin, Missouri. In 
1879 he contracted to improve the water-power at Topeka, 
Kansas, but, owing to the financial failure of the promoters, 
the work was not carried out at that time, but it was later 
successfully developed. 

In 1881 he returned to Sears and built a home on Mount 
Lookout, just west of Black Hawk's Watch Tower, overlook- 
ing Bock River, only a few rods from where Black Hawk's 
tepee once stood, and retired from active business, except to 
care for his water-power at this place and his interest in the 
paper mill on this power. 

Mr. Sears was never sick in his life except with a slight 
attack of chills, a very prevalent complaint during early days. 
He dreaded a long sickness, having always expressed the wish 
that he might die in the harness. His desire was granted, for 
he died from fatty degeneration of the heart in 1884, while 
seated in his office at the paper mill, in conversation with his 
superintendent, Mr. Elsworth, after a busy day, in which he 
had accomplished as much as the average man of forty, which 
in appearance he was. He attributed his good health and con- 
tinued efficiency to his active life and to his abstemious habits. 

The generation to which Mr. Sears belonged has passed 
away. Only a few remain who were in their younger days 
associated with him, and remember the personal traits that 
made him noteworthy. Among these the Hon. William Jack- 
son of Rock Island is probably better able to speak than any 
other one of his early acquaintances. From him we have this 
tribute to Mr. Sears: 

"My first acquaintance with David Sears was in the year 
1852 at Moline, at which time he resided on Benham's Island, 
and was engaged in the operation of a sawmill and flour mill. 
He was a man of great activity, a large man physically, and 
very positive in his opinions and purposes, and direct in his 
manner. He was a sober man and greatly interested in that 
particular phase of human character. He had no companion- 
ship with men who habitually drank. He was a public-spirited 
man, always intent upon making improvements. He was 
looked upon as a man of strict morality. Upon subjects that 
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involved any moral question that affected the community he 
was a leader among the moral forces. So intent was he in 
matters of improvement in the interest of the community 
where he lived that the money he received from the United 
States for the sale of his interest in the island of Bock Island, 
was immediately expended by him in constructing the water- 
power on Rock River, south of Rock Island. In fact, in those 
improvements he sacrificed his own interests to benefit the 
community. 

"In the early days of the slavery agitation he took a promi- 
nent stand against that system, and was an original member 
of the Republican Party, and although he might not be consid- 
ered a radical abolitionist, yet his influence was always in 
favor of the abolition of human bondage. He had merited the 
esteem of all that knew him because of his direct, positive and 
consistent character as a citizen.' ' 

Sears Genealogy. 

Richard Sears (Sares) from England. Place and date of 
birth unknown. Settled at Yarmouth, Cape Cod, in 1639. 
Member of Plymouth colony. Died at Yarmouth, August 26, 
1676. Wife, Dorothy . 

Captain Paul Sears, first child of the above, born 1637 ; died 
at Yarmouth, Feb. 20, 1707. Captain of militia. Took part 
in Narragansett wars. Wife, Deborah Willard. 

Paul Sears, fifth child of the above. Born June 16, 1669, at 
Yarmouth; died February 14, 1739. Wife, Mary Freeman. 

Joshua Sears, ninth child of the above. Born at Yarmouth in 
1708; died at Middletown, Connecticut, September 27, 1753. 
Wife, Rebecca Mayo. 

Simeon Sears, sixth child of the above. Born at Harwich, 
Massachusetts, January 14, 1742. 

Joseph Sears, fourth child of the above, birth and death not 
recorded. Wife, Sarah Pitts. 

David Benton Sears, subject of this sketch, oldest child of 
the above. Born at Lima, New York, April 1, 1804; died at 
Sears, Illinois, January 22, 1884. 
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Pitts Genealogy. 

Captain Peter Pitts came to the site of Honeoye, New York, 
(later Pittstown, now Bichmond), prior to 1789, securing the 
site of the city by lottery in the division of land. Pittstown, 
New York, Fort Pitt and Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, took their 
names from Captain Peter Pitts. He entertained Louis Phil- 
lippe, afterwards king of France, when he visited this coun- 
try. Married Abigail Bichmond of Little Compton, Bhode 
Island. Peter Pitts was captain of minutemen at the com- 
mencement of the Bevolution. He had ten children. The 
youngest child, Sarah Pitts, married Joseph Sears, father of 
David Benton Sears. 



